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ABSTRIiCT 

This study coapares the effectiveness of the 
coapu ter-based Occupational Inforaation Access Systea (OIAS) with the 
Lane Coaaunity Counseling Center, Eugene, Orogon, in terns of their 
abilities to deliver occupational inforaation to 1970-71 students. 
Cost nodels were developed foe both. Research findings include; (1) 
OIAS rated "good" and the Counseling Centar "fait" when coapared with 
a nodel systen checklist; (2) both systeas were attractive, OIAS 
largely because of its unique teletype terninal and the Counseling 
Center because of students* inforaation needs; (3) counselors 
aora effect on students* career plans and career certainty than did 
OIAS, though this difference was due in part to dissiailar systea 
purposes, different student aotivations for using the two systeas, 
and the large nuaber of OIAS users who were certain of their future 
careers before accessing inforaation; (4) all but a few students were 
satisfied with the inforaation received froa either systea; and (5) 
OIAS delivered inforaation of at least equal quality to the 
counseling Center in about one-half the tine per user, at a cost 
one- tenth or less that of the Counseling Center. The aain conclusion 
is that OIAS is a useful tool for counselors and students because of 
its general ability to store and deliver inforaation nore efficiently 
and less expensively than counselors. (Author) 
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This study compares the effectiveness of the computer-based 



Oernnal b-inal Information Access System (OiAS) with the Lane 
Community College Counseling Center in terms of their abilities to 
deliver occupational information to 1970-1971 Lane Coinmunity College 
students. Data were gathered from three sources: telephone inter- 



interviews with College personnel, and OLVS project files. Evaluation 
standards were (1) a model system checklist comprised of ideal 
system characteristics, (2) system attractiveness, (3) effects bn 
career plans and career certainty, (4) user satisfaction, and (5) results 
and costs of information search. Cost models were developed for both 
OIAS and the Counseling Center. Research findings include: (1) OIAo 



views v.'ith eighty-five students who had used either OIAS or the 
Counseling Center to access occupational information, personal 
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rated **good’* and the Counseling Center when compared with a 

model system checklist; (2) both systems were attractive, OIAS 
largely because of its unique teletype tennin.al and the Counseling 
Cei-ter because of students’ information needs; (3) counselors had 
more effect on students’ career plans and career certainty than did 
OIAS, altliough this difference was due in part to dissimilar system 
purposes, different student motivations for using the two systems, 
and. the large number of OIAS users who were certain of their future 
careers before accessing information; (4) all but a few students were 
satisfied willr the ■'nfonnation received from cither system, ai.d 
(5) OIAS delivered information of at least equal quality to the 
Counseling Center in about one-ha-lf the time per user, at a cost one- 
tentli or loss that of the Counseling Center. The main conclusion is 
that OIAS is a useful tool for counselors and students because of its 
general ability to store and deliver information more efficiently and 
much less expensively than counselors. 
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CHAPTER I 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS, AND THE SCHOOLS 



Importance of Occupational Information 



It has been said that "knowledge is power. " In terms of 
occupational choice and the labor market, valid and up-to-date 
information about jobs and the job market is most important. Those 
■pQPSons who possess such information will be most likely to make 
expedient, rational decisions about jobs. Shartle described occupa- 
tional information as; 



essentially a description of man's work and its related 
conditions. It is not primarily a study of the characteristics 
of man himself, but of his environment .... Occupational 
information is not merely an aid in counseling or decision- 
making at a particular time; it represents information that is 
p^lQ-yant to the vocational development of th.e person and his 
adjustment throughout the life span. ^ 



^Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Informa^tion; Its Development 
and Application (3rd ed. ; Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 19 59), p. 2. 
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Tlie d©velopm©nt of occupational information in a systematic 
fashion has progressed considerably during the past quarter 
century. It may be forming a science of its own .... The 
techniques and data used are adapted from several disciplines. 

Survey methods come from educational research, sociology, 
and psychology. Job analysis is from engineering and 
psychology. Information about the labor force and labor 
market is based on data in sociology and economic s • Counsel- 
ing and instruction methods for applying occupational information 
are in education and psychology. It is thus no wonder that a 
course in occupational information at the college level may be ^ 
found in any of several departments, depending on the institution. 

j'^ijirnerous career development theorists and economists have 

emphasized the relevance of occupational and labor market information 

to both vocational development and labor market efficiency. Super 

considered ^'possession of information concerning the preferred 

occupations" a very essential part of an individual's vocational develop- 

ment, ^ and listed information and planning about occupations among the 

4 

five dimensions of vocational maturity. 

Stigler, in a 1962 landmark article, stressed the importance of 
£iiformation to help eliminate labor market imperfections; 



‘i 

I 

y^. 




^ Ibid . , p. 19. 

^Samuel H. Osipow, "Super's Developmental Self-Concept 
Theory of Vocational Behavior, " in Theories of Career Development 
(New York; Appleton- Century- Crofts, Inc., 1968), pp. 124-25. 

^Ibid . , p. 129. 
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Tliere is no exaggeration ... in the suggestion that tlie 
analysis of the precise problems of information and o^. 
the methods an economy uses to deal with them appears to 
be a highly rewarding area for future research. 

Stigler regarded labor market information as capital: ". . . it was 

produced at tlie cost of search, and it yields a higher wage rate than 
on average would be received in its absence. " According to Stigler, 
investment in information results in 

. . more efficient allocation of the labor force; the better 
informed the labor market, the closer each worker's 
(marginal) product is to its maximum at any given time. 

From this viewpoint, the function of information is to 
prevent less efficient employers from obtaining labor, and 
inefficient workers from obtaining the better jobs. In a 
regime of ignorance, Enrico Fermi would have been a ^ 
gardener. Von Neumann a checkout clerk at a drugstore. 

Most recently. Fames characterized the role of information in 
the labor market in the following manner: 

In an economic system in which individuals are free to 
choose among occupations and specific jobs, effective 
allocation of human resources depends upon workers and 
potential workers having accurate labor market information. 

The market's measure of the relative social importance of 



^George J. Stigler, "Information in the Labor Market, " The 
Journal of Political Economy , LXX, No. 5, Part 2 (1962), 104. 

^ Ibid . , p. 103. 

^Ibid. , p. 104. 
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different occupations and different jobs is reflected in 
differentials in economic rewards. These, in turn, are 
presumed to attract individuals into those occupations and 
jobs where their contribution to the social product will be 
at a maximum. But this can occur only if workers have a 
reasonably good knowledge of the range of alternatives for 
which they might potentially qualify and of the rewards 
(and costs) attached to each. Accurate and complete labor 
market information also is important from the standpoint of 
the individual. Whatever his particular employment goals, 
the probabilities of achieving them are enhanced by full 
knowledge of the existence and characteristics of alternative 
employment opportunities.® 

In a 1970 study, Parnes hypothesized that "the degree of success 
a worker experiences in the labor market is associated with, the extent 
of his labor market information. " More specifically, the following 
1 . <»vt.ent of labor roarko^' information 

is positively related to wage rates and the extent of occupational and 
wage improvement over time, (2) that an inverse relationship exists 
between the amount of unemployment and the extent of labor market 
information, assuming that persons with more knowledge have higher 
probabilities of findixig work, and (3) that a greater congruence exists 
between occupational aspirations and realizations among persons with 



^Herbert S. Parnes, "Knowledge of the World of Work, " in 
Career Thresholds: A Lo ngitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor 

Market Experience of Male Youth , Vol. I, U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration, Manpower Research Monograph No. 16 
(Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1970), 119. 
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much knowledge of the labor market than among those witla little 
knowledge. Incomplete study results indicated that (1) those with 
relatively greater labor market kncw'ledge were more likely to believe 
that they had progressed in terms of job skill and responsibility than 
those with less knowledge, and (2) those with high scores on an 
occupational information test enjoyed higher wages than those with low 

Q 

scores. The federal government has also recognized "the widespread 

inadequacy of workers' information about job opportunities and the 

frequent reliance, especially among those in lower level occupations, 

on informal sources of job leads .... A 1968 amendment to the 

Manpower Development and Training Act charged the Secretary of 

Tiabor to "develop a comprehensive system of labor market informa- 

1 1 

tion ... on a national. State, local, or other appropriate basis. " 

The 1970 Manpower Report of the President noted that a labor 
market information system should provide: 



^ Ibid . , pp.- 120-38. 

^^U.. S. , Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President 
Including a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilization, 
and Training (Washington, D. C. ; Government Printing Office, 1969), 
p. 191. 

^^U.S. , Department of Liabor, Manpower Report of the 
i President; A Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 

I Utilization, and Training (Washington, D. C. ; Government Printing 

I Office, 1970), p. 199. 

I 
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1. . . . essential information on the operation of labor 
markets necessary to accomplish such purposes as 

. . measurement of tlie welfare cf workers in terms 
of employment, earnings, hours of work, and working 
conditions; planning in the field of manpower, including 
projections of future manpower requirements and 
supply; . . . information on other employment- related 

problems such as underemployment, barriers to 
employment, part-time employment, seasonal employ- 
ment, or employment at low rates of pay. 

2. . . . data not only at the national level but also for States 
and local areas • . • * 

3. . . . information that is clearly and simply adaptable to 
the needs of various users, including industry, labor, 
manpower administrators, public employment officers, 
educational officials responsible for planning or for 
vocational guidance, and workers. This means that 
attention has to be paid to the specific needs of these 
various users and to their understanding of the problems 
so that the information can be presented in a xnanner tliey 
can xinderstand and apply to their needs. 



Occupational Information and the Schools 



In order to make rational decisions about future education and 
training, students should be aware of available occupations, character- 
istics and rewards of different jobs , and entrance requirements. 

Parnes listed the following questions as being of fundamental importance 
to students: 



^ ^Ibid . , p. 202. 
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Which firms in the area have openings in relevant 
occupational categories? Which firms are the best 
employers i\i terms of wage rates, fringe benefits, and 
other factors that influence satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with work? Are opportunities greater outside the local 
area, either in terms of job vacancies or in terms of better 
wages, working conditions, or other prerequisites? ^ 

Shartle, author of a book on occupational information published 
in 19 59, noted that 



The schools and colleges of the country have a great need 
for occupational information in individual and group 
educational and vocational counseling and in planning and 
establishing new and revised courses of study. The schools 
are often criticized by industry and business for not relating 
educational programs in the light of the actual needs that 
graduates and others who leave school encounter in trying 
to secure and hold a job. Realistic information about the 
iobs and industries in a community can contribute much to 
educational pianniiig. Giimlarly^ analysis of the longer 
range occupational and industrial trends cr,n yield information 
important to the development of new courses and the revision 
of old ones. 



Two guidance experts went so far as to maintain that ^'vocational 
guidance is implemented through the use of appropriate occupational 
information, Whether or not this is true, one can hardly deny the 



^^Parnes, "World of Work, ” p. 119. 

^^Shartle, Occupational Information , pp. 8-9. 

^^James C. Hansen and Herman J, Peters, ed. , V ocational 
Guidance and Career Development (New York; The MacMillan 
Company, 1966), p. 173. 
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iiriportance of thorough and reliable knowledge to vocational decisions* 

A foremost authority on vocational counseling, Leona Tyler, 

state;d that a person choosing a career needs '^relevant information 

about fields of work, information presented in such a way as to xnake it 

1 6 

possible for him to assimilate it. This statement clearly points out 

the necessity of not only providing quality information, but also making 
this material available to the user in an easily access ible and under- 
standable form. ^ 

Tyler distinguished between students involved in exploration of 
occupations, and those engaged in actual occupational selection . A 
student in the exploration stage, a ^search for pTomising alternative 
courses of action, ** should be provided with such materials as 
descriptions of occupational situations, films, field observations, and 
conversations with workers. On the other hand, the student interested 
in selecting an occupation 13 searching for answers to questions like: 
What are the prospects for placement once he gets out of school r 
Where would he be likely to live? How high is the income level, and 
what are his chances for advancement? Tyler noted that **such 

^^Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor (New York: 
Appleton- Century- Crofts, Inc., 1969), p. 173. 
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information of this kind has not found its way into the standard 

17 

occupational materials, such as leaflets and monographs. 

School Counseling- -Need for 
Better Delivery Systems 

IQ 2 Q 

Hoppock, and Baer and Roeber emphasi:?ied that counseling 
and guidance can and should play large roles in a. student' occupational 
decision-making process. By identifying, evaluating, and classifying 
occupational information, and by making it available for students to 
use, counselors can contribute positively toward an individuates 
occupational choice. However, given the abundance of such information, 
it would be highly unrealistic, if not impossible, for a counselor to 
gather, sort, and arrange this vast quantity of information. Such tasks 
woixld require a fulltime staff member, thus occupying valuable time 
that should be spent in individual counseling sessions with students. 

Many e>qperts have voiced concern for the inability of school 
counseling programs to provide adequate occupational and labor market 

^^ Ibid . , pp. 119-21. 

^^Robert Koppock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw 

Hill Book Company, Inc. , 1963). 

F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information; 
The Dynamics of Its hTature and Use (Chicago: Science Research 

Associates, Inc. , 1964). 
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information to students. As early as 19 59 Shartle, although noting 
considerable gro\\;th of occupational information in secondary schools 

i 

during the 1950's, pointed out that 

. . . both secondary schools and colleges are generally 
still inadequate in supplying occupational information to 
students - -particularly information that reflects the nature 
of job opportunities in the communities in which their 
graduates seek employment. 

Dorothy Johnson, an Associate Professor of Psychology- 
Counseling at Ball State University, expressed thie following opinion 
at the 1967 Indiana Manpower Research Conference; 

Counselors, along with teachers and other educators, must 
provide opportunities for students to learn problem solving 
and decision-making within a realistic context. Students 
must have available to thercL current, accurate, and 
appropriate data as tools for effective decision-making. 

Present vehicles and methods for the collection and 
dissemination of information are largely archaic. Much of 
the material tha.t counselors receive is outdated the day it 
reaches their desks. Indeed, some significant studies 
applying new technologies and methods to the field of 
information are under way. Systems centering aroi.md 
computer -as sis ted systems, media such as TV, audio tapes, 
print outs, microfilm and microcards, and gaming techniques 
will provide youngsters with more efficient tools than presently 
exist for exploring themselves and the employment scene. At 
the same time these systems will release counselors to 
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Shartle, Occupational Informiation , p. 
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contribute more effectively as counselors to tlie decision- 
making process. 

Numerous surveys in recent years have concluded that new 
systems are badly needed to deliver occupational and labor market 
information to students. A 1967 poll of school counselors and 
administrators in the state of New York indicated that counselors 
felt poorly prepared in occupational information. A 1968 national 
survey of school personnel reported that (1) although roughly 58 
percent of high school graduates enter work or a work training 
program after high school, occupational information for this group 
is very poor; and (Z) information on training opportunities, job 
clusters, worker characteristics, and occupational outlook is inadequate 
This study recommended (1) that multi- media approaches be developed 
to deliver occupational and labor market information, (2) that govern- 
ment assume responsibility for data- gathering, (3) that state or 



21 

Dorothy Johnson, "Counselling for Occupational Choice in the 
Face of Technological Change, " in Indiana Manpower Research 
Conference, 1967 Proceedings (Indiana: Indiana University, 1967), 

pp. 174-75. 

22 

George S. Dubato, A Feasibility Study to Investigate the 
Structure and Operation of a Model Occupational Information Dissemi- 
nation Unit Which Would Operate Between the Netw York State 
Employment Service and the New York State Education Department 
(Albany, New York: Bureau of Occupational Education Research, New 

York State Education Department, 1967). 
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Togional information contors bo established, and (4) that films and 

j - 23 

filmstrips be used to portray work duties. 

In a 1969 study, questionnaires were completed by 59 percent 
of counselors at the l67 Youth Opportunity Centers of the U. S. 
Employment Service. Among the counselors' recommendations were 
that schools provide better occupational information, more vocational 
guidance, and more courses concentrating on basic pre- vocational 
skills. The Human Factors in Technology Research Group at the 
University of California, Berkeley, recently conducted interviews with 
school staffs in the Bay Area. A viewpoint encountered in these 
interviews was 

that an adequate program of occupational guidance for 
youth must include more and better ways of acquainting 
students with the world of work than by improved guidance 



^^University of Wisconsin, Industrial Relations Research 
Institute, A Hational School Counselor Evaluation of Occupational 
Information (Madison, Wisconsin; Industrial Relations Research 
Institute, University of Wisconsin, 1968). 

^"^Donald F. Eggeman, Robert E. Campbell, and Albeno P. 
Garbin, Problems in the Transition from School to Work as Perceived 
bv Youth Opportunity C enter Counselors: A National Survey 
(Columbus, Ohio: Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 

Ohio State University, 1969). 
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materials in written form. 

In a study published in 1970, Parnes observed very low scores 
on an occupational information questionnaire among youths fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, and pointed out that such scores were 
discouraging "since they suggest that largely irreversible educational 
decisions by high school students are being made on the basis of 
relative ignorance. " Arguing for schools to assume a larger role in 
informing students about the world of work, Parnes concluded that 

... there are already indications that the amount of 
knowledge a. young man has about the world of work makes 
a difference so far as his success in the labor market is 
concerned. Those with relatively greater knowledge are 
more likely to believe they have progressed in terms of the 
skill and responsibility of their jobs during the year preceding 
the survey. Of greater importance, even when educational 
attainment is controlled, those with high scores on the 
occupational information test enjoy higher wages than those 
with low scores. These data suggest that labor market 
information provides a significant payoff to the individual. 

This is the irony: although nearly everyone realizes that schools 
ixiust make every effort to link their teaching and vocational training to 



25 

Human Factors in Technology Research Group, Requirement 
and Design of a Labor Market Information System for a Large 
Metropolitan Area; Quarterly Progress Report for the Period 
10/1/70-12/ 31/70 (Berkeley, California: Department of Industrial 
Engineering and Operations Research, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1970), p. 4^ 

^^Parnes, ’World of Work, pp. 137-38. 
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tlie real world, it is blatantly apparent that delivery systems for 
occupational information are grossly inadequate, or even nonexistent. 
Too many students muddle through twelve or sixteen years of school 
without ever reaching rational decisions concerning their post- school 
future. The names of such persons far too often eventually appear 
on lists of the unemployed. 

Multi- Media Approaches to 
Information Delivery 

Numerous attempts have been made to develop multi-media 

approaches to delivery of occupational and labor market information. 

The use of recorded tapes as a delivery mechanism was discussed 

a-s early as 1952 by Kenyon, who reported on a community effort using 

recordings of job descriptions, entry requirements, and local employ- 

27 

ment opportunities. A closed circuit television was described by 

Beachley in 19 59 as a medium for delivering information to junior and 

28 

senior high school students in lATashington County, M!aryland. 

Hoppock described a dual media system involving color slides and 

^"^Lawrence B. Kenyon, "Dust Off That Tape Recorder, " 
Occupations , XXX (February, 1952), 327-28. 

C. Beachley, "Careers Via Closed Circuit Television, " 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, VII, No. 2 (1959), 67-70. 
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corresponding tape recordings covering job duties and training for 

29 

fifty local occupations. 

A 1967 article by Pierson and others reported on a regional 

career information center established in San Diego County, California, 

to collect, abstract, synthesize, produce, store, and disseminate 

occupational and labor market information to high schools and junior 

colleges. Microfilm aperture cards were used to store the following 

information covering approximately 200 occupations: hiring and 

training requirements, job descriptions, salaries, lists of local 

training institutions, lists of local people willing to talk with students 

30 

about the occupations, and bibliog. aphies of related studies. 

Project VISION (Vocational Information System Involving- 
Occupational Needs), a research project conducted by the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, aimed at developing "a model system of 
local occupational and employment information involving current and 
prospective manpower resources and requirements" for educational 
planners. An essential part of this project was the development of 



^^Hoppock, Occupational Information, p. 304. 

30^^^^ Pierson, Richard Hoover, and Edwin A. Whitfield, 

"A Regional Career Information Center, Development and Process, " 
Vocational Quidance Quarterly , XV, No. 3 (1967), 162-69. 

^^Thomas Ritter, "Project VISION; An Approach to a Model 
System of Occupational Employment Information, " in Indiana Manpow e r 
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a standard method of preparing job .guides, descriptions, or 
occupational briefs. According to Bitter, this system represented 
an attempt "to utilize both labor market and occupational analysis 

,,32 

expertise in disseminating occupational employment information. 

Among recent experimenters in delivery of occupational 
information -^ere the New York State Education Department and the 
New York State Employment Serx ce, who cooperated to produce and 
disseminate current information about local occupations. Tested at 

six high schools, three vocational technical programs , and three two- 

year colleges, this system consisted of 200 occupational guides in two 

forms, microfilm aperture cards and loose-leaf binders. Heaviest 

use of these guides was reported among students in vocational technical 
33 

programs. 

Computer Technology; Role .In 
Delivering Information 

Many recent efforts toward "streamlining” the delivery of 



Research Cor^fdrence. 1967 Proceedings (Indiana; Indiana University 
1967), p. 101. 
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Ibid. 



116, 



^^New York State Education Department, Bureau of Occupational 

Education Research, A Demonstration System of 

for Career Guidance. Final Report (Albany, New York; Bureau of 
Occupational Education ^search. New York State Education Depart- 
ment, 1968). 
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occupational and labor market information have involved the computer. 

As applied to educational counseling and guidance, a computerized 

occupational iriformation system introduces increased flexibility and 

storage capacity into tlie guidance process. The computer-based 

system allows one to change and update job descriptions, hours, wages, 

educational and training requirements, and employment outlooks, as 

well as providing the capacity for adding new occupations and 

34 

eliminating outdated ones. 

Huber and Ullman pointed out, in regard to computerized job 
matching, that 

Computer technology can be used to speed and improve the 
assessment of workers and jobs. And better assessment 
will have payoffs in counseling as well as in placement .... 

All of the fully computerized systems are still developmental, 
and many design problems remain to be solved before tliey 
can significantly affect employment service operations. The 
continuing development of such systems will help the employ- 
ment service move toward a national job -matching network. 

The number and magnitude of unresolved problems suggest, 
however, that the major gains from computerization still lie 
in the future. 



^^Joseph T. Impellitteri, "A Computerized Occupational 
Information System, Vocational Guidance Quarterly , XV, No. 4 
(1967), 264. 

3 c 

George P. Huber and Joseph C. Ullman, "Computer Job 
Matching- -How and How Well, " Manpower , II (November, 1967), 6. 
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The importance of the computer as a delivery medium for labor 
market information was stressed in the 1970 Manpower Report of the 
President: 



The availability of electronic data processing equipment 
for job matching provides numerous opportunities for using 
job market information more effectively in the placement 
process.. It can shorten the time needed to get useful data 
to Ihe employment interviewer or counselor involved. 
Information can be presented to the counselor in an 
immediately usable form without the need for extensive 
reading from a variety of sources. 



In spite of cries of depersonalization, dehumanization, and 
**I*m not going to let some machine tell me what to do !, ” it appears 
that the computer is here to stay as a mechanism for storing and 
delivering occupational information. 



Computerized Information Delivery Systems 



Numerous projects have utilized the computer as a delivery 
mechanism for occupational and labor market information. A few of 
the most recent and important projects will be described here. 

The Information System for Vocational Decisions (ISVD) project 
was initiated through Harvard University in 1966. Through a 



1970, 



3 6 

U. S. , Department of Habor, 
p. 199. 



Manpower Report of the President , 
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ccmputer-ba sed training system, the goal of this project was to 

improve vocational decision- making of New England secondary 
37 

students. The following statement appeared in the original project 
proposal: 



What is needed is a system which will provide for the student 
direct access to all relevant facts without requiring the 
dir ect mediation of a counselor. This would bring about a 
change in the counselor's role. Instead of being both source 
and interp eter of facts, he would have tiie primary responsi- 
bility of interpreting the student's use of the facts as he 
transforms them into information. This would require attention 
to the role of unconscious motivation; and the effort to help the 
student transform his tacit understandings into explicit ones . . . . 
Ultimately, it should be possible for the student to use tiie data 
system in a relatively independent manner for both exploration 
and decision-making, with recourse to the counselor only when 
assistance or interpretation is needed- 



39 

Impellitteri described a computer-based occupational information 
system developed by the Department of Vocational Education at the 
Pennsylvania State University during 1966-1967. This system, , 
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Harvard University Graduate School of Education, New England 
Data Systems, and Newton (Massachusetts) Public School System, 
Information System for Vocational Decisions, Annual Report 1966-1967 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard 

University, 1967), pp. 1-5. 

^^ Ibid. , pp. 4- 5. 

^^iiYipellitteri, "A Computerized Occupational Information 
System"; Impellitteri, "Exploration with a Computer- Assisted 
Occupational Guidance Program" (paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Los 
Angeles, California, February 5-8, 1969). 
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designed to individualize the presentation of occupational information 
"by matching information about the students' abilities, preferences, 
and educational plans with stored general occupational information. 



consisted of ( 1 ) computer printouts of job descriptions, related 
sources of information, and lists of discrepancies between job 
requirements and the student's qxialifications ; ( 2 ) tape recordings 
providing narrative orientation to the system and interviews with 
actual worker s in the field; and (3) a slide projector showing workers 
*p 0 pforming typical job duties, employment outlook, and diagrams 
pertinent to certain occupations. Centered around an IBM 1050 computer 
terminal, this system matched ninth- grade students' General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB) profiles with certain occupations. This selective 
presentation of occupational information was intended as an effective 
complement and aid to the counselor, providing 

the function of information- giving, that portion of the 
vocational guidance process which counselors are admittedly 
less adept to handleT” and more willing to delegate. The role 
of the coui^sel^'r in vocational guidance ... is thus revised. 

His responsibilities no longer include knowledge of specific 
jobs, but instead involve the understanding of tlie world of / 

\^^ork, its relation to individual goals and aspirations, and the 
ability to communicate effectively with the student in these 



‘^^Im.pellitteri, "A Computerized Occupational Information 
System, " p. 263. 
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Student reaction to this system vvas generally positive, and printouts 

41 

were viewed as the most useful component of the system. 

Private firms have also entered the field. The International 

Business Machines Corporation (IBM) recently developed and tested 

a computerized Educational and Career Exploration System (ECES). 

System components included (1) an occupational information bank, 

(2) an educational information bank listing training and educational 

programs, and (3) a college information bank listing names of post- 

42 . 

school © d.uccL'tiorici.l ins'titru.'tioiis* 



^^Impellltteri, "Computer-Assisted Occupational Guidance 
Program. ** 

^^Frank J. Minor, A Computer B_as ed Educational and Care _e r 
Exploration System (Yorktown Heights, New York: International 

Business Machines Corporation, 1970). 
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CHAPTER II 

TWO SYSTEMS FOR DELIVERING OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION 

The Occupational Information Access 
System, (OIAS) 

The Occupational Information Access System (OIAS) was 
developed by the University of Oregon School of Community Service 
and Public Affairs and the Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Service, with funds provided by the State of Oregon Employment 
Division and the United States Department of Labor Manpower 
Administration. Primarily based on the premise that occupational 
and labor market information is under -utilized due to its inaccessi- 
bility to counselors and clients, the OIAS project had as its purpose 
to design and test a model information access system which would 
make occupational information more accessible for career counseling. 

Research by OIAS staff during the early stages of the project 
revealed (1) occupational information courses and counselor training 
programs in Oregon and Washington collages did not emphasize access. 
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delivery, or format of occupational information, and (2) most 

counselors receive no formal in-service training in the use of labor 

2 

market information. 

In light of the above purpose and findings, project personnel set 
out to design a system which would (1) make information available to 
persons of varying needs and abilities, (2) present information in 
various formats and media, (3) emphasize local occupational and labor 
market information, and (4) be usable independently or as part of the 
counseling process. 

Initially begun in September, 1969, the Occupational Information 
Access System became operational in May, 1970, and was installed 
and tested at five pilot agencies in Eugene, Oregon. These test sites 
included the State of Oregon Vocational Rehabilitation Division, the 
State of Oregon Employment Division, the University of Oregon 
Counseling Center, Churchill High School, and Lane Community 
College . 

^Randolph Selten, "Survey of Counselor Education in Oregon 
and Washington, " University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1969. 
(Mimeographed.) 

^Mike Shadbolt, "Survey of In-Service Training in Labor 
Market Information, " University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1969. 
(Mimeographed. ) 
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The Occupational Information Access System consists of five 
components : 

1 . Information Referral Generator 

This aspect of OIAS consists of a paper -pencil questionnaire 
and a teletype teriTiinal connected to a time-sharing computer 
(a needle-sort card system is used in place of the teletype 
terminal in the manual version of OIAS). Stored in the 
computer memory bank are titles and descriptions of 
approximately 200 occupations, with emphasis on local 
occupations and data. If a user knows the name of an 
occupation about which he desires information, he enters the 
appropriate code and receives a list of information available 
in the four information files: interview cassette tapes, 
bibliography and books, job description printouts , and 
personal visit file. If a user does not desire information 
about a particular occupation, but instead wishes to receive 
a list of occupations to consider, he completes the question- 
naire by indicating his requirements regarding physical 
capabilities, geographic location, city size, education, 
aptitudes, interests, and minimum acceptable salary. After 
entering the appropriate code and inputting questionnaire 
answers, the user receives a list of occupations having the 
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specified characteristics. The user can review the list, 
determine which occupations he wants to learn more about, 
and enter the appropriate codes to obtain the desired 
information . 

2. Job Description Printou ts 

These descriptions, up to 250 words in length, emphasize 
local information and cover such topics as job duties, working 
conditions, hiring and licensing requirements, employment 
level, typical employers, salaries and wages, and employment 
outlook for approximately 200 occupations. 

3. Interview Cassette Tapes 

Pre-recorded and locally produced tape recordings of inter- 
views with persons employed in or possessing knowledge of 
an occupation are provided with OLA.S. These tapes, designed 
for persons unfamiliar with an occupation or unable to digest 
information in more abstract forms, briefly describe major 
job duties, work environment, and job functions. Both 
interview tapes and cassette tape recorders allow easy 
individual use . 

4. Bibliography and Books 

Selected sources are provided containing information about 
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various occupations included in OLA.S; these sources are 
accessible through a bibliography notebook listing occupation 
names and appropriate sources, both general and specific. 

5. Personal Visit File 

The following information regarding persons to contact about 
an occupation is available for at least eighty occupations and 
is accessible through the teletype terminal: name, position 
or title, telephone number, firm name and address, and 
contact instructions. Each person listed has previously 
agreed to discuss a certain occupation with OIAS users. 

The Occupational Information Access System was installed at 
Lane Community College in July, 1970, and was located in a room in 
the Center Building of the college along with a portion of the school's 
other occupational materials. Although student use was quite low at 
first due to relatively small summer enrollment and activities, four 
counselors reported using the system forty-five to fifty times during 
the first two months after installation. ^ 

An evaluation conducted early in September, 1970, revealed that 
counselors found the system easy to use; initial complaints involved 
computer downtime and some students' difficulties operating the 
terminal. Counselors described most students as interested, receptive. 
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amused, and impressed with OIAS. All four counselors interviewed 
agreed that (1) the system made occupational information more 
accessible, and (2) they generally made better use of occupational 
information after installation than before. Three of the four counselors 
indicated that the Occupational Information Access System saved them 
time previously spent searching for information. Divergent views were 
expressed regarding the types of individuals benefiting most from the 
system. 

The Occupational Information Access System received much 
student use at Lane Community College during the 1970-1971 regular 
school year. During one -half of this nine -month period the system 
was located in the Placement Office of the Center Building, and was 
available for student use on a walk-in, no -appointment basis. Approxi- 
mately 100 individual uses per month were recorded during this time. 

The Lane Community College 
Counseling Center ^ 

The fifteen counselors at Lane Community College function 
within a unique "open” system designed to make counselors more 

^This section is based on information received from John 
White, Lane Community College Director of Counseling, in a private 
interview held at Lane Community College, Nlay , 1971. 
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readily accessible to students. Providing counseling services for 
thirteen hours per day Mondays through Thursdays and nine hours on 
Fridays, the Counseling Center endeavors to break down the connota- 
tion that to visit a counselor is to openly admit mental illness. 

Every new student at Lane Community College is required to 
see a counselor. Typical topics of discussion during these initial 
interviews include orientation to college, career goals, and educational 
program planning. New student interviews, however, comprise a very 
small amount of the counselors' work. 

Most students visit counselors voluntarily on a walk-in, no- 
appointment basis, a plan designed to promote the Center's goal of 
increasing counselor accessibility. As a result, there is no official 
client intake procedure as in many counseling service centers. No 
official records of students visiting counselors are kept, although 
individual counselors may keep their own records if they wish. Students 
are encouraged to drop in any time to discuss life goals, academic 
problems, careers, per sonal problems , scheduling, or whatever else 
is on their minds. 

The responsibilities of Lane Community College counselors do 
not begin and end in their individual offices. When not involved in 
personal counseling, counselors often travel around campus and can be 
seen talking with students, both individually and in groups. The 
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Counseling Center recognizes the importance of going to certain 
groups of students such as Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) mothers. 
Blacks, and ethnic groups. Counselors regularly attend Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) classes, whose enrollees have less than an eighth 
grade education. 

Each counselor is assigned to a certain academic department 
at Bane Conumunity College, and participates in departmental 
activities and faculty meetings. This departmental assignment system 
is a means of providing counseling services with both breadth and 
depth of expertise, for the college realizes that no one counselor can 
be an expert in every academic or vocational field. Students enrolled 
in specific academic programs are often channelled to counselors 
assigned to these respective programs, although no student is required 
to meet with a particular counselor. Every effort is made to promote 
and facilitate students' freedom of choice. 

Counselors play an active role in the overall academic program 
at Lane Community College. In addition to teaching classes such as 
College Orientation, Human Relations, and Career Analysis, counsel- 
ing staff members also serve on faculty committees such as Curriculum 
Development. An important part of a counselor's job is staff 
consulting --talking with administrators, teachers, and staff in working 
out solutions to individual students' problems. 
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The Lane Cornm.unity College Counseling Center makes every 
attempt to maintain close contact with the surrounding community. 

To further the Center's aim of reaching as many students as possible, 
counselors are assigned to visit certain Lane County high schools 
periodically. Responsibilities range from consulting with high school 
counselors to discussing the college and its programs with students. 
The Counseling Center also endeavors to work closely with such 
social service agencies as the State of Oregon Employment Division, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division, and the Welfare agency. 

Approximately 7 5 percent of Lane Community College students 
who seek counseling are in need of educational and/or vocational 
planning and career guidance, according to the Director of Counseling. 
In addition to their own knowledge, counselors rely on occuoational 
information published by the United States Department of Labor. The 
Occupational Outlook Handbook is regularly used as a starting point; 
counselors also find tlie vertical file of occupational mono g i aph s quite 
helpful. 

Students seeking general educational requirements for certain 
careers are regularly referred to the file of college catalogs and 
bulletins which Lane Community College maintains. A fairly complete 
library of such publications for West Coast colleges and universities 
is located in the Counseling Center. A more extensive collection of 
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catalogs and bulletins is available in the main college library. 

By far the largest sources of occupational information for 
counselors are faculty members and people involved in specific 
occupations. Students seeking information about a particular occupa- 
tion are usually referred to appropriate faculty members; the student 
then visits tliese teachers personally or in conjunction with a counselor. 
Nevertheless, efforts are made to encourage student contact with 
members of the community actually engaged in various occupations. 

Bane Community College's Counseling Center is, therefore, 
a conscious attempt to involve counselors in making information about 
careers and occupations as accessible as possible to students. Close 
relations between students, counselors;, faculty, and working citizens 
help to promote this goal. Nevertheless, there is a possibility of 
disparity between goal and practice. It is hoped that the following 
pages will shed some light on this possibility. 
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CHAPTER m 

EVALUATION STANDARDS AND 
RESEARCH PROCEDURE 



Standards for System Eva.lu.a.tion 

This study measures the effectiveness of two alternative 
systems for delivering occupational information to college students. 

The two systems analyzed are (1) the Occupational Information 
Access System- (OIAS), and (2) the Lane Community College Counseling 
Center, both of which were used by students at Lane Community 
College during. the 1970-1971 school year. The benefits accruing 
from each system will be measured in terms of the following standards 

1. Checklist of Characteristics of an Ideal System 

Authorities on occupational information and career counseling 
agree that an ideal occupational information delivery system 
should have certain characteristics. An evaluation of both 
OIAS and the Lane Community College Counseling Center in 
terms of such a checklist appears in Chapter IV. 




2. System Attractiveness 

An occupational information system must be able to attract 
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information seekers. The relative attractiveness of OIAS 
and the Counseling Center will be evaluated in terms of 
student user answers to question 1, page 37. 

3. Effects on Carreer Plans 

A possible benefit of an occupat’ mal information system is 
the change in the user's immediate or long-range career 
plans as a result of obtaining information. An evaluation of 
this change in student user behavior centers around question 
6 on page 37. 

4. Effects on Career Certainty 

An effective occupational information system may have an 
impact on the career certainty of some information seekers. 
Changes in career certainty of OIAS and Counseling Center 
student users are indicated by answers to question 7, page 37. 

5. User Satisfaction 

Although user satisfaction with a system is not necessarily 
indicative of user welfare, satisfaction may be used as one 
objective standard for evaluating a system. Personal 
satisfaction derived from using OIAS and the Counseling Center 
is measured by question 9, page 37. 
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6. Results and Costs of Iiifori'n.a.tioii S ca-rch. 

The result of an information search can be summarized in 
terms of whether the information seeker finds the information 
for which he is searching, and the time and costs involved in 
information search. A comparison of OIAS and the Lane 
Community College Counseling Center in terms of these 
objective measures will be conducted using data received from 
questions 2, 3, and 8 on page 37 and relevant cost figures. 

R esearch Procedure 

It was decided that two sample groups of Lane Community College 
students should be selected to participate in the study: (1) fifty students 

who had used the Occupational Information Access System (OIAS) to 
search for occupational information during the 1970-1971 school year, 
and (2) fifty students who had used the college's Counseling Center to 
search for occupational information during the 1970-1971 school year. 

OIAS Users / 

Three methods were devised to collect names of fifty Lane 
Community College students who had used OIAS during the 1970-1971 

school year: 

1. A survey of student names stored in the OIAS computer 
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memory bank revealed many names; however, the number 
q£ ii 3 ,m 0 s usable for the study was limited, because (s-) rnany 
OIAS users at the college were not registered students, and 
(b) many registered students, when asked to enter their 
names at the OIAS computer terminal, entered only their 
first names, making any follow-up study impossible. 

2, The staff at Lane Community College was requested to 
maintain a file of OIAS user sign-up sheets. Neve I'thele ss , 
only a few such records could be found. 

3. An article was placed in the college newspaper asking 
students who had used OIAS to contact the college Placement 
Office. This attempt resulted in no names whatsoever. 

Despite numerous diff ic ult j,e s , the names of fifty students who had 
used OIAS during the school year were secured. The proper adminis- 
trators were then consulted for permission to use student records to 
find corresponding telephone numbers for the fifty students. (Lane 
Community College regards student names and personal information 
as confidential; no student directory is published.) 

Counseling Center Users 

The follov/ing steps were followed in an attempt to gather names 

of fifty Lane Community College students who had used the Counseling 
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Center to sejvrcli for occu.p?.tiontil information during tlie scliool year. 

1 . A random sample of 500 students, drawn on the basis of 
student social security numbers, was secured with the aid 
of a college statistician. This sample was drawn by a 
computer; names and addresses of the 500 students were 
printed on ready-to-use address labels. 

2. Five hundred two-way postcards were printed, bearing a 
short note of introduction and one question: Have you vtsed 
the Li.C.C. Counseling Center during this school year to 
search for information about occupations and careers? 

(A replica of these postcards appears in the Appendix. ) 

3. The address labels were affixed to the 500 two-way postcards; 
the postcards were then placed in the mail. 

Three weeks after mailing only thirty -five cards had been returned 

My 0 gii responses to the one-question questionnaire. It was 
decided that a follow-up study of students not returning postcards 
should be conducted. However, this procedure was abandoned because 
a copy of the original sample of 500 students had not been retained and 
could not be duplicated by Lane Community College staff. It was 
therefore decided that these respondents, although less in number than 
the proposed fifty students, would have to suffice for purposes of the 
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study. 



The Questionnaire 



Fifty OIAS users and thirty -five Counseling Center users were 
contacted by telephone and asked to respond to the following questions: 

1. Why did you use OIAS (Counseling Center)? 

2. What information were you searching for? 

3. Did you find the information you were searching for? 

4. What parts of OIAS did you use to search for this information? 
(What sources did ^he counselor either use himst or refer 
you to in order to search for the desired information?) 

5. Specifically, Inrornialioii did yuu liiiu ou.1? 

6. As a result of using OIAS (Counseling Center), did you change 
your immediace or long-range career plans? If so, in what 
way ? 

1 . How certain of your future career were you before and after 
using OIAS (Counseling Center)? As a result of using OIAS 
(Counseling Center), did you become more certain of your 
future career? 

8. How much time did you spend searching for the desired 
information ? 

9. How satisfied were you with the information you received 
from OIAS (Counseling Center)? 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVALUATION IN TERMS OF IDEAL 
SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 

Ideal System Characteristics 

Most authorities agree that a model occupational information 
delivery system should: 

1 . Make information accessible to persons of varying ability 
O X*X C jTI C 7 

Tyler has said that every career decision-maker needs 
"relevant information about fields of work, information 
pr©sented in such a way as to make it possible for him to 
assimilate it. Lohnes, writing about college career 
guidance programs, noted that college students need "access 
to relevant information and instruction in how to use that 

^Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor (New York: 
Appleton-Century -Crofts , Inc. , 1969 ), p« 119 . 
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information in personal decision-making. ” l»/lost recently, 
the 1970 Manpower Report of the President called for a 
nationwide system to provide occupational information 

that is clearly and simply acsaptable to the needs of 
various users ... attention has to be paid to the 
specific needs of these users and to their under- 
standing of the problems so that the information can 
be presented in a manner they can understand and 
apply to their needs. ^ 

2. Provid e a means for integrating occupational information 
with clients' inter ests, values, aptitudes, snd abilities ; 
Occupational information must be related to personal 
attributes in order for a decision-maker to reach a rational 
and logical decision about his future career. Goldman, 
writing in 1967, emphasized this point- -noting that one of the 
primary reasons for counselors rather than information 
specialists to disseminate occupaitional information is that 
the individual needs information integrated with such 



^Paul R.' Lohnes, "Learning About Opportunities for Adult 
Activities and Roles at the College Level, " in Computer Based 
Vocational Guidance Systems (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of 

Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969), p. 17 

^U.S. , Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President; 
A Report on Manpo wer Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and 
Training (Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1970), 

p. 202. 
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subjective fa^ctors as interests, values, and aptitudes. 

Goldman obviously believed tliat counselors alone could 

provide such services. Lohnes, after acknowledging that 

a college career gi^.idance program ^'should help each student 

know hims elf bette r , understand the educational and 

vocational structure of our society , and relate bhis knowledge 

5 

in exploring his career potentialities, reached quite the 
opposite conclusion: 

Extensive guidance services for a majority of college 
students can only be accomplished by an auto - 
instructional system, which minimizes counselor 
contacts. Through a core of auto -instructional 
experiences students could learn rubrics and relevanl 
generalizations of career development psychology, 
iixiplic ations of trait profiles for career adjustments, 
and aspects of sociology and economics in the world 
of work. ^ 

3, Deliver information through various media ; 

The importance of multi -media systems for delivering 
occupational information has been stressed by numerous 
authorities, many of whom argue that a variety of media helps 



^Leo Goldman, "Information and Counseling: A Dilemma, " 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , XLVI, No. 1 (1967), 42-46. 

^Lohnes, "Adult Activities and Roles, " p. l6. 

^Ibid. , p. 17. 
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to increase user involvement and attention. Baer and Roeber 
included "all the effective media of presentation" as an 
essential attribute of an "adequate occupational information 
library. More recently Johnson noted that multi-media 
systems are needed which "provide youngsters with more 

efficient tools than presently exist for exploring thLemselves 

,,8 

and the employment scene. 

4. Display and/or deliver informat io- :n an attractive manner ; 
Attractive presentation of information, although not of 
utmost importance, can contribute positively to user 
satisfaction. Baer and Roeber also explained UiaL 

The more attractive the occupational information 
materials are, the greater the number of individuals 
who are lUcely to use them. Size of type, quality of 
paper, illustrations, format, and cover design all 
are factors which affect the attractiveness of printed 
materials . . • • In the final analysis, the effective- 
ness of the occupational information library depends 
on its power to attract and to hold readers. 



^Max F.’Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information 
(Chicago; Science Research As sociate s , Inc., 1958), p. 311. 

^Dorothy Johnson, "Counselling for Occupational Choice in the 
Face of Technological Change, " in Indiana Manpower Research 
Conference, 1967 Proceedings (Indiana: Indiana University , 1967), 
pp. 174-75. 

^Baer and Roeber, Occupat onal Information , p. 312. 
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5. Provide accurate and current information, in cluding^ 
capacity for updating ; 

Accurate, up-to-date information is essential for rational 
career decision-making. Of course, as Baer and Roeber 
pointed out, "in vocational planning, the results of mis- 
information may be more serious than those caused by 
ignorance or by lack of any information. Nevertheless, 

an up-to-date, thorough knowledge of the labor market is 
necessary if an individual is going to function "perfectly" in 
a labor market. 

5 ^ t^uppiy locsil as “well a,s na.tiun^x uctlcL ; 

Information concerning both local and national labor markets 
is very helpful to the career decision-maker, especially in 
a world which is "shrinking" every day due to rapid 
communication and transportation. Since it is likely that each 
person will live and work in at least two different locales 
during his lifetime, local and national information can 
contribute positively to the efficient operation of the labor 
market. The need for such data was stressed by both 



^°Ibid. , p. 310. 
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11 . 1 <s 

Parnes and the 1970 Manpower Report of the President . 

7 , Provide information concerning a wide variety of occupational 
groups ; 

The number of occupational groups that an occupational 

information system should cover obviously depends on tbe 

i\eeds of system users. For example, a system located in 

an educational institution serving both vocational /technical 

and college preparatory students should probably provide 

information about more occupational groups than a similar 

system located in a college preparatory academy - Baer and 

Koeber included "materials concerning ail occupational 

groups" as an essential characteristic of an occupational 

13 

information service. 

8 . Include such specific information as (a) job duties, (b) work 
0 xivi ronment , (c) hiring and training requirenients , (d) terms 

^^Herbert S. Parnes, "Knowledge of the World of Work, " in 
Career Thresholds : A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor 
Market Experience of Male Youth , Vol. I, U. S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration, Manpower Research Monogra.ph No. 16 
(Washington, D. C. ; Government Printing Office, 1970), 119. 

^^U.S., Department of Labor, Manpow^er Report of the President , 
1970, p. 202. 

■1 O 

Baer and Roeber, Occupational ^formation , p. 311. 
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of employiTxent, (e) hours, (f) current labor market situation, 
and (r ) long-ranp;e outlook . 

To be effective, an occupational information system must 
supply depth as well as breadth of information, Shartle, in 
a 1959 textbook, noted that a career decision-maker needs 
information on local job opportunities plus longer range 
trends. Tyler, a foremost career counseling expert, 
pointed out that a person sorting and ruling out certain 
occupational alternatives needs information such as post- 
school placement opportunities, geographic availability of 

1 5 

jobs,- salaries, and chances for advancement. The federal 
government has also recognized the need for such information. 
The 1968 Amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (Sec. 106) noted that a system of labor market 
information should include information concerning job 
opportunities, hiring requirements, and employment outlook 
in various occupations. More recently the 1970 Manpower 



^■^Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Information; Its Develop- 
ment and Application (3rd ed. ; Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1959), pp. 8-9. 

^^Tyler, The Work of the Counselor , p. 120. 
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Report of the President stressed the importance of a system 
to deliver the following information: 



« . . measurement of the welfare of workers in 
terms of employment, earnings, hours of work, 
and working conditions . . . projections of 
manpower requirements and supply . . . problems 
uch as underemployment, barriers to employment, 
part-time employment, seasonal employment, or 
employment at low rates of pay* 



Evaluation of OIAS and Counseling Center in Terms 
of Ideal System Characteristics 

The foregoing ideal occupational information system checklist 
may be used to evaluate and compare OIAS and the Lane Community 
College Counseling Center. For purposes of this evaluation and 
comparison the following rankings will be used: 5 = Very Good, 

4 = Good, 3 = Fair, 2 = Poor, 1 = Very Poor. This evaluation process 
obviously assumes that each of the eight ideal system characteristics 
is of identical importance. Some authorities assign more weight to 
some items than. others, but it is virtually impossible to separate out 
certain characteristics as being generally more or less important. 

^ 



^^U,S. , Department of Labor, 
Pre sident , 1970, p. 202. 



Manpower Report of the 
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1. Make information accessible to persons of varying abili^ 
and experience s ; 

Ratings 

OIAvS; 4 

Counseling Center: 4 

Reasons 

OIAS: Various media allow delivery of information to 

persons of varying ability and experience: 

1. Most information, although printed, is written at a 
very elementary reading level. 

2. Visit file allows users to copy names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers; however, the visit file 
appears for less than one -half of occupations listed 
in OIAS. 

3. Cassette tapes present information effectively and 
arc understandable by a variety of persons; however, 
the stock of tapes is very limited. 

Counseling Center: 

1. Information is accessible, but not as rapidly as 
with OIAS. 

2. Counselors :e on duty thirteen hours per day 
Monday through Thursday . 
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3. Counseling staff includes persons of various racial 
and ethnic origins. 

4. For persons not seeing a counselor first, 
information is written (occupational monographs. 
United States Department of Labor materials, and 
college catalogs), and may present some difficulties 
for very slow readers. 

2. Provide a means for integrating occupational information 
with clients' interests, values, a ptitudes, and abilities ; 
Ratings 

OT A o . 5 

Counseling Center; 5 
Reasons 
OIAS: 

1. Questionnaire enables the user to expr.=iss his 

interests, aptitudes, and abilities and to receive a 
list of occupations normally suited for persons 
displaying these characteristics. 

Counseling Center: 

1. Personal discussions with counselors plus a battery 
of tests permit the user to express his interests, 
aptitude s , value s , and abilitie s . 
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3 • Deliver info rma^tion through vaiio - 1 s media ; 

Ratings 

OIAS: 4 

Counseling Center; Z 
Rcasoi:* s 
OIAS: 

1. Three nnedia are available, including a teletype 

lerixiiiial (user actively shares in delivery process), 
->rintcd materials, and cassette tape recordings. 

Z, OIAS does not include slides or movies. 

Counseling Center: 

1, Information is deliv'^ered tlirough two media: 
personal discussions with counselors and printed 
materials . 

2, No tapes, slides, or movies are provided. 

4. Display and/or deliv^er information in an attractive manner ; 
Ratings 

OIAS: 3 

Counseli.^g Center : 2 

Reasons 
OIAS: 

1, OIAS teletype terminal is especially attractive to 

O 
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students . 

2. Although the information is well-organized, OLAS 
is not particularly attract! /e to tlie eye. 

Counseling Center: 

1. The attracti\’’ene s s of the Counseling Center ob' sly 
depends a great deal cn the attractiveness of eacn 
individual counselor. 

2. The Center has no actual ’^display” of all printed 
occupational materials. 

5 ^ Provide accurate and current information, including capacity 

Ratings 

OIAS: 4 

Counseling Center : 2 

Reasons 
OIAS: 

1. Information is accurate although not always up-to- 
date. 

2. OIAS has the capacity for regular updating. 

Counseling Center: 

1. Most of the printed materials are nationally published 
and are not up-to-date. 
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2, Cotinselors endeavor to keep in touch with faculty 
rne mh>e t s in the va riou s dis cipline s as well as 
private citizens in numerous occupations, 

3. Efforts are made to maintain communication with 
the wState of Oregon Employment Division. 

6 . Supply local as well as national data ; 

Ratings 

OIAS: 5 

Counseling Center: 2 

Reasons 
OIAS: 

1. Although most OI^\S job descriptions are quite 

standard, local data such as wages, hours, training 
opportunities, and current employment level are 
included. 

Counseling Center: 

1. Printed materials provide standard national 
info r maticn • 

2. The staff endeavors to keep abreast of local 
inforination through private citizens and the State 
of Oregon Employment Division; nevertheless, very 
little local occupational information is readily 
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accessible . 

7, Pro vide i nforiTiation concerning a wide variety of occupational 
groups ; 

Ratings 

OIAS; 4 

Counseling Center : 4 

Reasons 
OIAS: 

1 , Almost all occ\ipational groups are represented. 
Counseling Center; 

1 . Kach counselor is assigned to a difierexii deparliiieiiL, 
and can therefore provide in-depth information in at 
least one field. 

2. Printed materials cover occupational groups similar 
to OIAS. 

8 , Include such specific information as (a) job duties, (b) work 
0 n V i r o n mentj (c ) hiring and training reQuirements y (d) terms 
of e mployment, (e) hours, (f) current labor market situation, 
and (g) long-range outlook * 

Ratings 

OIAS: 5 

Counseling Center: 2 



B1 









Reasons 

OIAS: 

1. OIAS delivers specific, detailed information in 
well-organized- readable form. 

Counseling Center; 

1. Although more general information such as job 

duties, work environment, and hiring requirements 
is available through the Counseling Center, specific 
data are scanty. 

Sunrma ry 

Table 1 summarizes the results of an evaluation of OIAS and the 
Lane Community College Counseling Center in terms of an ideal 
system checklist. Again, it must be emphasized that this evaluation 
assumed each of the eight ideal system characteristics to be of equal 
importance. This assumption may or may not be valid; particular 
weighting would probably depend more than anything else on the 
perspective of the evaluator. 

Table 1 reveals that the largest discrepancy between the two 
systems was in characteristics 6 and 8, dealing with local as well as 
national data and specificity of information. OIAS obviously fared better 
than the Counseling Center in both of these categories. Also, the mean 
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TABLE 1 



RATINGS OF OIAS AND COUNSELING CENTER IN 
TERMS OF IDEAL SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 



Ideal System Characteristic 


OIAS 


Ratings 

Counseling 
Cente r 


1. Make information accessible to persons 
of varying ability and experience; 


4 


4 


2. Provide a means for integrating 

occupational infornaation with clients* 
interests, values, aptitudes, and 
abilities ; 


5 


5 


3. Deliver information through various 
media; 


4 


2 


4, Display and/or deliver information in 
an attractive manner; 


3 


2 


5. Provide accurate and current information, 
including capacity for updating; 


4 


2 


6* Supply local as well as national data; 


5 


2 


7. Provide information concerning a v/i^e 
variety of occupational groups; 


4 


4 


8. Include such specific information as 
(a) job duties, (b) work environment. 






(c) hiring and training requirements, 

(d) terms of employment, (e) hours, 

(f) current labor market situation, and 

(g) long-range outlook. 


5 


2 


Totals 


34 


23 


Means 


4, 


, 25 2, 88 



Koy I 5 =■ Very Good, 4 = Good, 3 — Fair, Z — Poor, 1 — Very Poor 
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rating of OIAS was "good, " while the Counseling Center "fair. " 

Despite these objective outcomes, it would be unfair to conclude 
absolutely that OIAS did a better job of delivering occupational 
information than the Counseling Center. It may be concluded, however 
that in terms of this list of authorities' ideal characteristics, OIAS 
"looked better on paper. " 
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CHAPTER V 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 



System Attractiveness 

The question "Why did you use OIAS (Counseling Center)? " 
was asked of the fifty OIA.S users and thirty-five Counseling Center 
users participating in the study. The following table indicates 
respondents' answers. 



TAB HE 2 



reasons for using OIAS /counseling CENTER 
(ALL RESPONDENTS) 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 

Center 

Users 


Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 
because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 


10 


10 


0 


b. Individual choice /looking for 
occupational information 


53 


19 


34 


c. Counselor /teacher 
recommendation 


6 


5 


1 


d. Class assignment 




1 6 


0 


Total 


85 


50 


35 
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The large number of students (31 out of 50) who used OIAS 
because of curiosity /recreation, counselor /teacher recommendation, 
or class assignment may probably be attributed to the system's unique 
teletype terminal. Many respondents considered this component of 
OIAS to be an interesting and attractive ginnmick, as weil as an 
effective means of delivering information. The very small number of 
Counseling Center users (1 out of 35) falling into the above three 
categories is also quite understandable. The Center does not have a 
gimmick to attract students. Rather, its attractiveness mostly 
depends on the types of persons employed as counselors. (Actually, 
it is rather strange that so few teachers referred students to 
counselors. ) 

Almost all (34 of 3 5) students who used the Counseling Center 
were personally in need of occupational information. On the other 
hand, less than one -half of the students who used OIAS did so for the 
same reason. Apparently, a student who takes the time and trouble 
to visit a counselor is probably motivated by informational, rather 
than recreational, needs. 

These data in no way allow one to reach a definite decision as 
to which system is generally more attractive. Tribute must be given 
to OIAS for attracting a large number of students who did not have a 
recognized need for information, as well as attracting teachers to 
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assign OIAS. Nevertheless, it must be said that both systems are 
attractive, each in its own way. The difference between the two 
systems may be summed up as follows: OIAS has a unique and 
fascinating means of attracting students; the Counseling Center does 
not. 



Effects on Career Plans 

The eighty -five study participants were asked the following 
questions: "As a result of using OIAS (Counseling Center), did you 

change your immediate or long-range career plans? If so, in what 
way?" Table 3 reports students’ responses to the first question. 

TABLE 3 



CHANGES IN CAREER PLANS 
(ALL RESPONDENTS) 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 
Center 
Users 
* — 


Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 








a. Yes 


19 


5 


14 


b. No 




45 


21 


Total 


85 


50 


35 
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c irci'f plav. .n **r. ^ ro*;p^ o( •v;:irrr al:. ;c>? ! \. .mimo\ 2 £.ly involvc<i 

c fi o< .1 c .1 (*<•::.: V :':'4aK»r, J It >xi>u!tJ be incorrect, however, to 

cor.cl’ulc frt :i'. th.cse data lii.at cour^sclors always have more impact on 
5lu<!cn!s* carci'T plans than does OIAS. 

It scents logical to assujitc that the effect of a:'i occupational 
information systent on career plans will vary according to an individu- 
al's reasons for using t)ic system. For example, a system is more 
likely to influence the career plans of a user seriously in need of 
occupational infor;’?\alion than of a user motivated by curiosity, 
recreation, <rno^her*s rcconamcndation , or class assignment. The 
Important factor is informational need. If in need of information, 
m person will be receptive to, and probably influenced by, the infer- 
nriaUon he receives (assuming, of course, tliat the information 
delivered satisfies his informational need to some degree). If he is 
not in real need of information, then the individual is much less Hkely 
to be affected by the information, regardless of its quality. 

A re-examination of Table 2 on page 55 may help to explain the 
different impacts of OIAS and counselors on students' career plans. 
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ot'nor h.i:i<s, only 1'^ ol I'.c :0 OIAS Uhcrc v.crc ir.ot i vat o li h\ Uic same 
reasons. Since a much larger pcrccnlape of Counseling Center users 
than Ol.'VS users were in definite need of occ ipalional information, the 
data of Table 3 appear most plausible. 

Nevertheless, the data for students motivated by individual 
choice and in .search of occupational information reveal tliat 41 percent 
of the counscllecs, compa.red with 5 percent of the OIAS users, 
changed their career plans after using either .system (see Table 4). 



TAJ3I-.1S 4 

PERCENTAGE OF USERS REPORTING CHANGES IN 
CAREER PLANS (STUDENTS MOTIVATED BY 
INDIVIDUAL CHOICE /LOOKING FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION) 





OIAS Users 
(Total = 19) 


Counseling 
Center Users 
(Total = 34) 


Number of users reporting 
changes in plans 


1 


14 


Percentage of users reporting 
changes in plans 


, 5% 


41% 
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It in'.isl be Ui.it one would expec t a. coun.selor to 

have more influence on .in occupational information scci.or's plans 
tlian a compute r - b.i sod clelivci'a' system. A counselor's job is not 
only to deliver information, but also to counsel and advise pcrsor.s 
as to feasible careers. A computerized system does one thing- -it 
delivers information. This difference in roles presents numerous 
difficulties when one attempts to compare the influences of a human 
occupational information system with a machine system. The two 
systems are, in this respect, not comparable. 

Counselors, therefore, had more influence on the career plans 
of tlie 35 Counseling Center users than did OIAS on its 50 users. This 
difference may be attributed in part to (1) different student motivations 
for using the two systems, and (2) dissimilar system purposes. 
Nevertheless, credit must be given where credit is due. That 10 
percent of the students who used OIAS changed their career plans is a 
respectable showing for a system designed solely to deliver occupational 
information. That 40 percent of the students who visited a counselor 
changed their career plans is, although quite expected, also worthy of 
some praise. 

Effects on Career Certainty 

The two groups of students were asked to respond to the following 
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questions: "How certain of your future career were you before and 

after usiny, OL\S (Counseling Center)? As a result of using OHVS 
(Counseling Center), did you become more certain of your future 
career?" Table 5 reports respondents' ans'vers to these questions. 



TABLE 5 



CtlAITGES IN CAREER CERTAINTY 
(ALL RESPONDENTS) 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 

Center 

Users 


Changed career certainty due to 

using OIAS (Counseling Center): 

a. Yes (Increased Certainty) 


li 


14 


21 


Certainty before and after 
using system 

Certain /Very Certain 


10 


6 


4 


Unce rtain / Ce rtain 


9 


3 


6 


Uncertain/Very Certain 


6 


1 


5 


Very Unce rtain /Unce rtain 


5 


2 


3 


Very Unce rtain. /Certain 


3 


2 


1 


Very Unce rtain /Ve ry Certain 2 


0 


2 


b. No (No Change in Certainty) 


50 


36 


14 


Certainty before and after 
using system 

Very Certain 


14 


11 


3 


Certain 


12 


8 


4 


Unce rtain 


17 


12 


5 


Very Uncertain 


7 


5 


2 
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The rcsv’.Us o£ these- two questions, reported in Table 5, indietde 
that 60 percent of the Counseling Center users increased their career 
as a result ot seeing a counselor, the corresponding tigure 
Tor OlAS users being 2S percent. (None of the 85 respondents 
experienced a decrease in career certainty as a result of using either 
system. ) 

Despite the data in Table 5, it would be improper to conclude 
that Lane Community College counselors absolutely have more impact 
on students' career certainty than does OIAS. It is worth noting that 
11 of the 50 students w’ho used OIAS were veiy certain about their 
careers before using the system. It is, indeed, highly improbable that 
any system, regardless of its attributes, could make such persons 
more certain of their future careers. Furtliermore, 50 percent of 
the OIAS users indicated that they were certain or very certain about 
their careers initially, compared with approximately j 1 percent of 
the Counseling Center users. One might expect the career certainty 
of the OIAS group to be less malleable than the corresponding certainty 
of the counseled group. 

It may be recalled that all but one student of the 35 who used 
the Counseling Center did so because of definite need for occupational 
information, while only 19 of the 50 OIAS users indicated such 
informational need. It might be expected, therefore, that the 
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Counseling Center would Imve had a larger effect on its users' career 
certainty, sinaply because tlie group that received counseling was 
probably more receptive to occupational information than the group 
tliat used OIAS. 

Of the students who were motivated by personal need for 
occupational information (see Table 6), increased career certainty 
was reported by only 16 percent of the OIAS users compared with 62 
percent of the Counseling Center users. (Credit must be given to 
OIAS for changing the career certainty of 80 percent of the students 
who used the system, because of counselor or teacher recommendation. ) 



TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF USERS REPORTING INCREASED 
CAREER CERTAINTY (GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO REASONS FOR USING SYSTEM) 



Reason for Using System 


% Reporting 
OIAS 
U sers 


Increased Certainty 
Counseling Center 
Users 


a. Curiosity / recreation 


20% 




b. Individual choice /looking 
for occupational 
information 


16 


62% 


c . Counselor /teacher 
recommendation 


80 




d. Class assignment 


31 
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Perhaps a more valid measure of the two systems' perform- 
ances would be their effects on students who were uncert^i or very 
uncertain of their careers before using eitli-rV system. Of the 25 
OlAS users falling into these two categories, 8 students (32 percent) 
experienced increased certainty, whereas 17 (71 percent) of tlie 24 
Counseling Center users reported increased career certainty after 
visiting counselors. These figures indicate that counselors had 
more influence than OL4 lS on the career certainty of those students 
who were quite unsure of their future careers. 

Table 7 indicates changes in career certainty according to the 
type of information sought by respondents. The data reported in this 
table imply that counselors fared better than OIAS in each category of 
information sought by users. 

Despite the reported data, it must be remembered that a 
counselor's role includes advising and counseUng, as well as delivering 
occupational information; the computerized OIAS serves only as a 
delivery system for information. Because of these different roles, it 
might be logical to theorize that personal counseling should have more 
influence on a student's career plans than should OIAS. A counselor 
is expected to advise and to influence; OIAS is expected only to issue 

info rination . 

Although study results indicate that students' career certainty 
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perci::ntage of users reporting increased 

CAREER CERTAINTY, BY TYPE 0£' 
INFORMATION SOUGHT 



Information Sought by 
Re spondent 


Vo Reporting 
OIAS 
U sers 


Increased Cei’tainty 
Counseling Center 
U sers 


a. Names of occupations to 
explore 


28% 


50% 


b. General information about 
a particular occupation 


54 


67 


c. Both (a) and (b) 


9 


50 


d. Specific information about 
a particular occupation 


0 


64 



was much, more affected by counselors than by OIAS, it cannot be 
definitely concluded that Lane Community College counselors generally 
have more influence on career certainty. Three factors would make 
such a conclusion improper, although apparently true: (1) a much 

larger percentage of OIAS users than Counseling Center users was 
certain of future careers before obtaining information; (2) almost all 



students who talked with counselors were in need of occupational 
information, whereas less than 40 percent of OIAS users displayed real 
need; and (3) OIAS and counselors serve different functions in relation 
to career choice. 
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User Satisfaction 

F.acli of the eighty -five respondents was asked "How satisfied 
were you with the information you received from OIAS (Counseling 
Center)?" Table 8 reports the students' answers to this question. 



TABLE 8 

PERSONAl. SATISFACTION IVITH OIAS /COUNSELING 
CENTER (ALL RESPONDENTS) 

Counseling 
OIAS Center 

Total Users Users 



Personal satisfaction with 

information received from 
OIAS (Counseling Center): 



a. Very Satisfied 

b. Satisfied 

c. Dissatisfied 

d. Very Dissatisfied 

Total 



37 

36 

9 

3 

85 



17 

25 

7 

1 

50 



20 

11 

2 

2 

35 



An examination of Table 8 reveals that both groups of users 
generally liked the information they received. When the above data 
are divided into four categories according to the information sought 
by the respondents, the distributions indicaUng user satisfaction 
appear very similar to Table 8 (see Appendix). 
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Eighty -four percent of the s tudents who used OIAS and approxi- 
mately 89 percent of the students who visited counselors were either 
satisfied or very satisfied with the information delivered by the 
respective systems. These two figures are extremely impressive 
and, indeed, are tributes to both OIAS and the Lane Community College 
Counseling Center. It would obviously be impossible to deduce from 
the data that either system satisfied users more than the other. 

Results and Costs of Information Search 
Results of Information Search 

Each of the fifty OIAS users and thirty -five Counseling Center 
users was asked three questions: "What information were you search- 

ing for? Did you find the information you were searching for? How 
much time did you spend searching for the desired information? 

Table 9 reports results of the second and third questions for all 
0 igLty — five respondents. (A breakdov/n of responses according to the 
type of information sought is found in the Appendix. ) 

An examination of Table 9 reveals that 41 of 50 ( 8 Z%) 

OIAS users, and 31 of 35 (89%) counsellees, obtained the information 
they were seeking. Both figures ar^ impressive, and are not 
statistically different enough to permit a conclusion as to which system 
was more effective. It appears, therefore, that both OIAS and the 
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TABLE 9 

RESULTS OF INFORMATION SEARCH 
(ALL RESPONDENTS) 



OIAS Users 



Counseling Center 
Users 



1 . Obtained desired 
info rmation : 



2. Search. Time 

3. Search Time /User 

4. Failed to obtain desired 

info rmation : 



5. S>earch Time 

6. Search Time /User 

7. Total Users = (1) -I- (4) 

8. Total User Search Time = 

(2) + (5) 

9. Search Time /User = 

(8)^* (7) 

10. Search Time /User 

obtaining desired 
information = (8)-^- (1) 



41 

35. 75 Hours 
0. 87 Hours/User 

9 

6. 50 Hours 
0.72 Hours /U ser 
50 

42. 25 Hours 
0.85 Hours/User 

1.03 Hours /User 



31 

54. 25 Hours 
1. 75 Hours/User 

4 

4. 75 Hours 

1. 18 Hours /User 
35 

59. 00 Hours 

1. 69 Hours /User 

1. 90 Hours /U ser 

/ 



Counseling Center were equally capable of delivering the occupational 
information that students sought. (The breakdown of results according 
to type of information sought, included in the Appendix, substantiates 
this finding. ) 
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A significant difference between OIAS and counselors is 
apparent when one examines the per user search times of items (3), 

(6), (9), and (10) in Table 9. OIAS delivered occupational information 
in much less time per user tlian did counselors. Particularly 
significant are lines (9) and (10). Line (9;> which reports average 
search time for all users, reveals that students, on the average, spent 
50 percent less time using OIAS than they did the Counseling Center. 

Line (10), which reports average search time per user obtaining 
desired information, indicates that OIAS users, on the average, spent 
46 percent less time obtaining the information they sought than did 
Counseling Center users. All of the search time data of Table 9 lead 
to one conclusion: OIAS represents a significant cost saving over the 

Counseling Center in terms of st udent search time. In addition, 
assuming that counselors spend time searching for occupational 
information that students desire, keeping abreast of the latest labor 
market developments, and filing U.S. Department of Labor publications, 
OIAS also can decrease counselors ' search time. The time previously 
spent searching for occupational information can be re -allocated, thus 
allowing counselors more time for advising and ”pure counseling. 

The data of Table 9 imply that OIAS delivers desired informa.tion 
as well as the Lane Community College staff in approximately one -half 
the time. In terms of information delivered and delivery time, OIAS 
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is more efficient than the Counseling Center as an occupational 
information delivery mechanism, 

OlAS: A Cost Model 
Given ;^ 

10 Months /Year 
ZOO Workdays /Year 
8 Hour s /Workday 

Questionnaire Cost = $0. 08 /Questionnaire 
Introductions Cost = $0. 035 /Introduction 
Books Cost = $7. 50/Set 

Bibliography Cost = $6. 00/Bibiiography 
1 Set of Tapes (25 Tape-’* Cost = $112. 50/Set 
Tape Player Cost = $30. 00 

Terminal Rental Cost (Data Sets, Lease Lines, etc.) — 

$1, 000. 00/Year 

Average System Use Time /User = 0.85 Hours /User 
Terminal Cost = $3. 00/Hour 

A«verage Terminal Operation Time /User — 0. 33 Hours /User 
Updating Cost ” $0.50 /User 

^The author appreciates the cooperation of the OIAS Project 
Director, Bruce McKinlay, in making OIAS data files available. 
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Federal Minimum Wage Standard = $1. 60 /Hour 

Given tlie preceding data, it is possible to calculate OLA.S's 
costs of delivering occupational information on a per user basis. 
Assuming full usage of tlie system (e.g. , a student using OIAS at 
all times, 8 hours per day, ZOO days per school year), the per user 
costs can be figured in the following manner: 

1 . Per User Cost of Materials and Terminal Rental 

Assuming full usage of the system, the number of users 
per year can be found by dividing the average system use 
time per user (0. 85 hours /user) into the total possible 
number of use hours in one year (1, 600 hours): 
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1 , 600 Hours 

0.85 Hours /User 



1, 882 Users. 



Assuming that each of the 1,88Z users uses one OIAS 
questionnaire, the yearly cost of questionnaires is 

($ 0 . 08/Questionnaire)(l, 88Z) = $150. 56/Year. 

Experience has shown that OIAS introductions are used by 
about 10 percent of OIAS users. The yearly cost of 



^Figure received fromU.S. Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 
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introductions, calculated on this basis, is 



($0. 035 /Introduction ) (0 . 10)(1,882) = $6.59 /Y ear. 

Each OIAS site uses one set of books and one bibliography 
per year. The yearly cost of these two items is therefore 

$7. 50/Year + $6. 00/Year = $13. 50/Year. 

Assuming that tapes and tape recorder have useful lives of 
three years, their combined yearly cost is 

(0. 33) ($112. 50 + $30. 00) $47. 50/Year. 

Including terminal rental cost (§ $ 1 , 000. 00 /year , the total 
yearly cost of materials and terminal rental is 

$150. 56 + $6. 59 + $13. 50 + $47.50 + $1,000 = $1, 218. 15 /Year. 

Assuming full system usage, the per user cost of materials 
and terminal rental is found by dividing the yearly cost by the 
total number of users per year (1, 882): 



$1,218. 15/Year 
1,882 Users /Year 



$0. 65 /U ser . 



2. Per User Cost of Terminal Operation 

OIAS project data indicate that each user spends an average 
of 0. 33 hours operating the terminal. (The rest of the 0. 85 
hours /user is taken up by reading the introduction, completing 
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the qae stionnaire , listening to tapes, etc. ) Since the 
terminal costs approximately $3. OO/honr to operate, the 
“pcir user cost of terminal operation is 

(0.33 Honrs /U ser)($3. 00 /Honr ) = $ 1 . 00 /User 

3. Per User Updating Cost 

OIAS records indicate that it costs approximately $0,50/nser 
to keep the information files up-to-date. 

4. Per User Opportunity Cost 

Each Lane Community College student who uses OIAS 
sacrifices a certain amount of time for obtaining occupational 
information. Since time has a value, and "time is money," 
the user'.s opportunity cost (value in alternative uses) must 
be included in a calculation of total per user cost. How to 
value such user time is indeed a problem, but a reasonable 
figure might be the federal minimum wage standard ($1. 60/ 
hour). Valued at this standard, the peruser opportunity cost 
of using OIAS is 

($1. 60/Hour)(0. 85 Hours /User) = $1. 36/User. 

5. Total Cost Per User 

The total cost per user (assuming full system usage) can be 
computed by taking the sum of the foregoing per user 
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(1) materials and terminal rental cost, (2) terminal 
operation cost, (3) updating cost, and (4) opportunity 
cost. This sum is 

$0.65 + $1.00 + $0.50 + $1.36 = $3.51/User. 

Experience has shown, however, that OIAS receives less than full 
usage. In fact, about 100 users /month, or 1 , 000 users/ 10-month 
school year, actually use the system. Calculated on this basis, the 
total number of use hours per year, instead of being 1, 600 hours, is 

(1, 000 Users)(0. 85 Hours /User) = 850 Hours /Year. 

Using these figures, the yearly variable cost of OIAS questionnaires 
and introductions becoracs 

($0. 08/Questionnaire)(I,000. 00) + ($ 0 . 035 /lntroduction)(0. 10)( 1 , 000. 00) 
= $80.00 + $3.50 = $83. 50/Year. 

The total yearly cost of materials and terminal rental changes according 
ly to 

$83. 50 +.$13.50 + $47.50 + $1,000. 00 = $ 1 , 144. 50 /Year 
and the per user cost of materials and terminal rental increases from 
$0. 65 /user to 

$ 1 , 144. 50/Year 
1, 000 Users /Year 



$1. 15/User. 
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The decrease in number of users does not, however, affect the per 
user terminal operation cost ($ 1 . 00 /user ) , per user updating cost 
($0. 50/user), and per user opportunity cost ($1. 36/user). The total 
cost per user therefore increases from $3.5J/user (for full system 
usage) to 

$1. 15 + $1. 00 + $0. 50 + $1. 3o = $4. 01 /User. 

The Counseling Center: A Cost Model 

Given ;3 

15 Counselors 
10 Months /Year 
200 Workdays /Year 
8 Hour s /Workday 

Yearly Salary Cost = $ 200, 000. 00 /Year 
Total Counseling Center Space = 2, 300 Sq. Ft. 

4 

Fair Monthly Rental Value of Counseling Center Space ^ 
$0.35/Sq. Ft. Per Month 



^The author is indebted to Lane Community College personnel 
John White, Director of Counseling, and William Cox, Dean of 
College Facilities, for making this data available. 

"^Estimate received from three industrial real estate appraisers 
employed in the Eugene -Springfield area: Don Amacher , Office 

Manager of Bullier and Bullier Realtors; Claude Irons of Dean Vincent, 
Inc, ; and Joanne Rousseau of Sarah Latnd Conripany. 
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Yearly Cost of Occupational Information Materials 
^ $200. 00/Year 

Total Lane Community College Full-time Enrollment 
= 5, 000 Students 

Average Counseling Center Use Time/User = 1. 69 Hours/User 

Federal Minimum Wage Standard = $1. 60 /Hour 

Given the preceding data, it is possible to calculate the per 
user costs involved in delivering occupational information through the 
Lane Conimunity College Counseling Center. Assuming that each of 
the school's 5,000 students seeks occupational information through 
the Counseling Center, the per user costs can be figured in the follo-w- 
ixig xiiaxme r : 

1. Institutional Cost Per Year 

The total yearly cost to Lane Community College of delivering 
occupational information through its Counseling Center can be 
approximated by taking the sum of yearly salaries, yearly 
fair rental value of Counseling Center space, and yearly cost 
of occupational information materials. (Note: the fair rental 
value of space must be computed on a twelve -month basis 
rather than a ten-month school year basis, since an 
educational institution incurs facilities costs regardless of 
whether school is in session. ) The institutional cost per 
year is therefore 
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$ 200 , 000 . 00/Year + (2, 300 Sq, Ft. ) ($0, 35 /Sq. Ft. Per 
Month) (12 Months /Year) + $200. 00 /Year = $200, 000. 00/Year 
+ $9, 660. 00/Yec.r + $200. 00/Year = $209, 860. 00/Year. 

2. Counseling Hours Available Per Year 

The total number of hours that can possibly be spent for 
counseling is found by multiplying the number of counselors 
(- 15) times the number of workdays in the school year 
{- 200) times the number of hours in a workday (= 8): 

(15)(200 Workdays /Year)(8 Hour s /Workday ) = 

24,000 Hours /Year. 



3. Cost Per Counseling Hour 

The cost per counseling hour equals the institutional cost 
per year divided by the number of counseling hours available 
per year: 



$209,860. 00/Year 

24,000 Hours /Year 



$8. 74/Hour . 



4. Counseling Hours Available Per Student 

Lane Community College has a full-time student enrollment 
of approximately 5,000 students. Assuming that each student 
visits a counselor for occupational information during the 
school year (i.e. , that each student is a user of the Counseling 
Center), the number of counseling hours available per student 
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is 



24,000 Hours /Year 
5, 000 Students /Year 



4. 8 Hours /Student. 



5. Institutional Cost Per Student 

Under the assumption that each of the 5, 000 students uses 
the Counseling Center to search for occupational information, 
tlie per student institutional cost of delivLf*ing such 
information is 

($8. 74/Hour)(4. 8 Hours /Student) = $41. 95 /Student. 



6. Per User Opportunity Cost 

Assuming ttiat each Counseling Center user spends 1. 69 
honrs with a counselor (figure derived from the 35 counsellees 
contacted by telephone), a per user opportunity cost can be 
calculated for the Counseling Center by the same method 
previously used for OIAS. Using the federal minimum wage 
standard, the per user opportunity cost for counsellees is 

( 1 . 69 Hours/User)($l. 60/Hour) = $2. 70/User. 

7. Total Cost Per User 

Assuming that each student a user of the Counseling Center 
(i.e. , that institutional cost per student equals institutional 
cost per user ), the total cost per user is the sum of 5 and 6: 
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$41.95 + $2.70 = $44. 65/User. 



It must be emphasized that this total cost per user figure ($44. 65) is 
the minimum possible cost per user. K one assumes that less than 
the total number of students see a counselor for occupational 
information during the school year, then the institutional cost per 
user will be increased. For example, assume that only 2,500 students, 
or 50 percent of the college's total full-time enrollment, use the 
Counseling Center to search for occupational information during the 
school year. Rather than compute cost per student as before (which 
assumed that each student was a Counseling Center user), one must 



nov.' compute cost per user (since only 50 percent cf the students arc 
now Counseling Center users). The number of counseling hours 
available per user doubles from 4. 8 hours to 



24,000 Hours /Year 
2,500 Users/Year 



9. 6 Hours /User. 



The institutional cost per user associated with these 2, 500 users 
doubles to 

($8. 74 /Hour) (9. 6 Hours /U ser ) = $83. 90 /User , 
and the resulting total cost per user increases to 
$83.90 + $2.70 = $86. 60/User. 
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Conclusions 

The foregoing cost models indicate that OIAS delivers occupa- 
tional information at less than ten percent of the corresponding cost 
per user of the Counseling Center. OIAS is, in fact, much less 
expensive than counselors as a system for delivering occupational 
info r ina ti on . 

Coupled with, the data presented earlier, the cost models allow 
one to reach the following conclusion: OIAS delivers occupational 

inforination of at least equal q[aality‘ to the Counseling Center in 
approximately one -half the time per user, at a cost one-tenth or less 
that of the Counseling Center. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 
Summary of Research Findings 

The results of this study may be summarized as follows: 

1. Compared with a model occupational information checklist 
comprised of characteristics on which most career counseling 
authorities agree, the computer-based Occupational 
Information Access System (OIAS) rated "good” and the Lane 
Community College Counseling Center "fair. " 

2. Student responses to a telephone questionnaire indicated that 
OIAS and the Lane Community College Counseling Center 
were both attractive, each in its own way. OIAS's unique 
teletype terminal was probably responsible for attracting a 
large number of students, as well as counselors and teachers 
who either recommended OIAS or assigned it in conjunction 
with classwork. All but one counsellee, in contrast, sought 
counseling out of definite nee for occupational information. 
OIAS has a unique and fascinating means of attracting users; 
the Counseling Center does not. 
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3* Results of the telephone questionnaire indicated that 

counselors had more influence on counsellees* career plans 
than did OIAS on its users. This difference was due in part 
to (1) different student motivations for using the two systems, 
and (2) dissimilar system purposes : OIAS is designed 
solely to deliver information and to allow users to draw their 
own conclusions; counselors have a duty to deliver information 
and to counsel and advise. In light of the difference in 
system purposes , both OIAS and the Counseling Center fared 
well in regard to influencing users* career plans. 

4. Questionnaire answers revealed that students* career 
certainty was much more affected by counselors than by 
OIAS. This result may be attributed in part to (1) different 
student motivations for using the two systems, (2) dissimilar 
system purposes, and (3) the fact that a much larger 
percentage of OIAS users than Counseling Center users was 
certain of future careers before accessing information. 

5. All but a few students were either very satisfied or satisfied 
with the information they received from either system. 
Therefore, it cannot be concluded that either OIAS or the 
Counseling Center satisfied its users more than the other. 

(It should be noted, however, that user satisfaction is not 
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necessarily a true measure of user welfare. The mere fact 
that a person likes a particular system does not imply that 
he truly benefits from using it. ) 

Data received from the telephone questionn£.ire , 01A.S 
project files, and Lane Community College personnel 
indicate that OIAS delivered occupational information of at 
least equal quality to the Counseling Center in about one -half 
the time per user, at a cost one -tenth or less that of the 
Counseling Center. 

Conclusions 

The preceding analysis was hindered in part by the different 
roles served by OLA.S and the Lane Community College Counseling 
Center. OIAS's purpose is pure occupational information delivery; 
interpretation of the information delivered is left to the individual 
user. Counselors, in contrast, deliver occupational information plus 
counsel and advise students as to what the information means and how 
to interpret it. 

Despite this difference in system roles or purposes, every 
attempt was made to compare objectively OIAS and the Counseling 
Center in terms of their effectiveness in delivering occupational 
information. Study results indicate that OIAS is at least as effective 
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and definitely more efficient as an information delivery system. 

The ability of OIAS to deliver occupational information more 
efficiently and much less expensively ths-n the Lane Comnciunity College 
Counseling Center does not mean that OIAS should be substituted for 
counselors. In fact, OIAS would be a poor substitute for a college 
counselor, since it only serves the purpose of information delivery. 
Counselors, whose tasks typically involve personal advising as well 
as delivering occupational information, could benefit from using OIAS 
to obtain information. The time previously spent filing occupational 
materials and searching through innumerable information sources 
could be spent offering personal, human advice to college students. 

Implications for Future Research 

It must be emphasized that this study was quite limited. Only 
eighty-five students participated and each was interviewed by telephone, 
not in person. Furthermore, each respondent was contacted only 
once. A more desirable approach, given a larger research staff and 
more time, would be to conduct several personal interviews with 
system users over a long period of time. By this method the longer- 
range effects of the information systems could be measured and 
incorporated into the analysis. 

Such limitations by no means imply that the foregoing analysis 
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is invalid or without meaning. On the contrary, this study represents 
a relatively new approach to a fundamental question of today; Is a 
computer as effective as a man? Hopefully this paper will inspire 
additional contemplations of this urgent question. 
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TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE: OIAS USERS 



Se x 

Age 

Ma j o r 

Full-time or Part-time Student 
Vocational Plans 



1. Why did you use OIAS? 

a. Curiosity / recreation 

b. Individual choice /looking for occupational information 
c* Counselor /teacher recommendation 

d. Class assignment 

2. What information were you searching for? 

a. Names of occupations to explore 

b. General information about a particula,r occupation 
c* i5oth (a) and (b) 

d. Specific information about a particular occupation 

3. Did you find the information you were searching for? 

4. What parts of OIAS did you use to search for this information? 

a. Questionnaire 

b. Job description printouts 
c* Interview cassette tapes 

d. Bibliography /books 

e. Personal visits 

5. Specifically, what information did you find out? 

As a result of using OIAS, did you change your immediate or 
long-range career plans? If so, in what way ? 

7. How certain of your future career were you before using OIAS? 

a. Very certain 

b. Certain 
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c. Uncertain 

d. Very uncertain 

As a result of using OIAS, did you become nnore certain of your 
future career? 

How certain of your future career were you after using OIAS? 

a. Very certain 

b. Certain 

c. Uncertain 

d. Very uncertain 

8. How much time did you spend searching for tlie desired information? 

9. How satisfied were you with the information you received from 
OLAS? 



a. Very satisfied 

b. Satisfied 

c. Dissatisfied 

d. Very dissatisfied 



[ 

'}• 

V 

I 
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TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE: COUNSELING 

CENTER USERS 



Se x 

Age 

Major 

Full-time or Part-time Student 
Vocational Plans 



[ 




1. Why did you use the Counseling Center? 



a. Curiosity /recreation 

b. Individual choice /looking for occupational information 

c. Counselor /teacher recommendation 

d. Class assignment 



2. What information were you searching for? 

a. Names of occupations to explore 

b. General information about a particular occupation 

c. Both (a) and (b) 

d. Specific information about a particular occupation 

3. Did you find the information you were searching for? 

4. What sources did the counselor either use himself or refer 
you to in order to search for the desired information? 

a. Books, printed mate rials , tests 

b. Tapes 

c. Slides /movies 

d. Names of persons to contact 

e. Counselor only 



5. Specifically, what information did you find out? 

6. As a result of using the Counseling Center, did you change 
immediate or long-range career plans? If so, in what way 
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7. How certain of your future career were you before using the 
Counseling Center? 



a. Very certain 

b . Ce rta in 

Cc Uncertain . 

Very uncertain 

As a result of using the Counseling Center, did you become 
more certain of your future career? 

How certain of your future career were you after using the 
Counseling Center? 

a. Very certain 

b. Certain 

c. Uncertain 

d. Very uncertain 

8. How much time did you spend searching for the desired information? 

9. How satisfied were you with the information you received from the 
Counseling Center? 

a. Very satisfied 

b. Satisfied 

c. Dissatisfied 

d. Very dissatisfied 
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TABLE I 



ERIC 



TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
(ALL RESPONDENTS) 



OIAS 

Total Users 



Counseling 
Center 
U Sers 



1. Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 



because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 10 

b. Individual choice 53 

c. Counselor /teacher 

recoinmendation 6. 

d. Class assignment 16 

3. Obtained information sought: 

a. Yes ^2 

T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Average search 
time /user 

b. No 13 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 



6. Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 

a. Yes 19 

b. No 66 



7. Changed career certainty due 
to using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 

a. Yes (Increased certainty) 35 

Certain to very certain 10 

Uncertain to certain 9 

Uncertain. to very certain 6 



10 

19 

5 

16 



0 

34 

1 

0 



41 

O C ^7 C X, ^ 

0. 87 hra • 
9 

6. 50 hra . 
0.72 hr& . 



31 

51. 25 hrc. 

1. 75 hrs. 
4 

4.75 hr s . 
1. 18 hrs. 



5 14 

45 21 



14 

6 

3 

1 



21 

4 
6 

5 
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TABLE I- - Continued 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 

Center 

Users 


Ve ry unce rtain to unce rtain 


5 


2 


3 


Very uncertain to certain 


3 


2 


1 


Very uncertain to very 


certain 


2 


0 


2 


b. S^o change in certainty 


50 


36 


14 


Very certain 


14 


11 


3 


Ce rtain 


12 


8 


4 


Uncertain 


17 


12 


5 


uncertain 


7 


5 


2 


9. Perso^is-l satisfaction with 
inf<?rtriation received 
frona OIAS (Counseling 
Cejitesr): 


a. V^jy satisfied 


37 


17 


20 


b. Satisfied 


36 


25 


11 


c. Dissatisfied 


9 


7 


2 


d. V^ry dissatisfied 


3 


1 


2 



/ 
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TABLE II 

TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS (STUDENTS 
SEARCHING FOR NAMES OF OCCUPATIONS 
TO EXPLORE) 



Counseling 
OLAS Center 

Total Users Users 



1* Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 



because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 6 

b. Individual choice 20 

c . Counselor /teache r 

recommendation 4 

d. Class assignment 5 

3. Obtained information sought: 

a. Yes 29 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 

b. No 6 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 



6. Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 

a. Yes 9 

b. No 26 



7. Changed career certainty due 
to using OIAS (Counseling 
Center); 

a. Yes (Increased certainty) 12 

Certain to very certain 3 

Uncertain to certain 1 

Uncertain to very certain 2 



6 

10 

4 

5 



0 

10 

0 

0 



22 

20.75 hrs. 

0. 94 hrs. 
3 

1.75 hrs. 
0. 58 hrs . 



7. 25 hrs . 

1. 04 hrs . 
3 

3.75 hrs . 
1 . 25 hrs . 



5 

20 



4 

6 



7 

2 

1 

1 



5 

1 

0 

1 
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TABLE II--Contimied 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 
Center 
U ser s 


Ve ry uncertain to uncertain 


3 


1 


2 


V e ry unc e rtain to c e r tain 


3 


2 


1 


Very uncertain to very 


certain 


0 


0 


0 


b. No change in certainty 


23 


18 


5 


Very certain 


2 


2 


0 


Certain 


5 


5 


0 


Unce rtain 


11 


8 


3 


Very uncertain 


5 


3 


2 


9. Personal satisfaction with 

information received from 
OIAS (Counseling Center): 


a* Very- satisfied 


14 


9 


5 


b. Satisfied 


18 


14 


4 


c . Dissatisfied 


2 


2 


0 


d. Very dissatisfied 


1 


0 


1 
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TABLE III 

TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS (STUDENTS 
SEARCHING FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT A PARTICULAR OCCUPATION) 



Counseling 
OIAS Center 

Total Users Users 



1* Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 



because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 3 

b. Individual choice IT 

c . Counselor /teacher 

recommendation 2 

d. Class assignment 1 

3, Obtained information sought: 

a, Yes 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 

b. No 3 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 



6* Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 

a. Yes T 

b. No 16 



1 . Changed career certainty due 
to using OIAS (Counseling 
Center): 

a. Yes (Increased certainty) 14 

Certain to very certain 5 

Uncertain to certain 5 

Uncertain to very certain 2 




loe 



3 

6 

1 

1 



0 

11 

1 

0 



8 

7.75 hrs . 

0. 97 hrs. 
3 

2. 25 hrs. 
0.75 hr s . 



1 2 

25. 00 hrs. 

2. 08 hrs . 

0 



0 7 

11 5 



6 8 

3 2 

2 3 

0 2 
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TABLE III - - Continue d 



Counseling 
OIAS Center 

Total Users Users 



Very uncertain to uncertain 1 

Ve ry uncertain to certain 0 

Very uncertain to very 

certain 1 

b. No change in certainty 9 

Veiy certain 3 

Ce rtain 3 

Uncertain 3 

Very uncertain 0 



9. Personal satisfaction -with 

information received from 
OIAS (Counseling Center): 

a. Very satisfied 11 

b. Satisfied 9 

c. Dissatisfied 2 

d. Very dissatisfied 1 



1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

0 



4 

5 
1 
1 



0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 



7 

4 

1 

0 
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table IV 

telephone QUESTIOITNAIRE results (STUDENTS 
SEARCHING FOR NAMES OF OCCUPATIONS TO 
explore and GENERAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT A PARTICULAR OCCUPATION) 



Total 



OIAS 

Users 



Counseling 

Center 

Users 



1. Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 
because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 

b. Individual choice 

c. Counselor /teacher 

r e c omme ndat io n 

d. Class assignment 



3. Obtained information sought: 

_ -ST ^ ^ 

Ct . X o 

Total search, time 
Average search 
time /user 

b. No 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 

6. Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Center); 

a. Yes 

b. No 



10 



3 



0 

13 




7. Changed career certainty due 
to using OIAS (Counseling 
Cente r ) ; 

a. Yes (Increased certainty) 
Certain to very certain 
Uncertain to certain 
Uncertain to very certain 



0 

1 

0 

10 



9 

6. 00 hrs. 

0. 67 hrs . 

2 

2. 00 hr s . 

1. 00 hr s . 



0 

11 



1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

2 

0 

0 



1 

4. 00 hrs . 

4. 00 hrs. 

1 

1. 00 hrs. 
1. 00 hrs . 



0 

2 



1 

0 

0 

1 
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TABLE IV- -Continued 





Total 


OIAS 

Users 


Counseling 

Center 

Users 


Very uncertain to uncertain 


0 


0 


0 


Very uncertain to certain 


0 


0 


0 


Very uncertain to ve ry 
certain 


0 


0 


0 


b. No cbange in certainty 


11 


10 


1 


Very certain 


5 


5 


0 


Certain 


2 


2 


0 


Uncertain 


3 


2 


1 


Very uncertain 


1 


1 


0 


9. Personal satisfaction with. 

information received from 
OIAS (Counseling Center); 

a. Very satisfied 


3 


2 


1 


b. Satisfied 


6 


6 


0 


c* Dissatisfied 


3 


3 


0 


d* Very dissatisfied 


1 


0 


1 
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table V 



telephone questionnaire results (STUDENTS 
SEARCHING FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
ABOUT A PARTICULAR OCCUPATION) 



Counseling 
OIAS Center 

Total Users Users 



1. Used OIAS (Counseling Center) 
because of: 

a. Curiosity /recreation 

b. Individual choice 

c. Counselor /teacher 

re commendation 

d. Class assignment 

3. Obtained information sought: 

a. Yes 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /riser 

b. No 

Total search time 
Average search 
time /user 



6. Changed career plans due to 
using OIAS (Counseling 
Cente r) ; 

a. Yes 3 

b. No 11 



7. Changed career certainty due 
to using OIAS (Counseling 
Center) : 

a. Yes (Increased certainty) 7 

Certain to very certain 1 

Uncertain to certain 3 

Uncertain to veiy certain 1 



1 

2 

0 

0 



11 

0 

0 



1 . 25 hrs. 

0 . 63 hrs. 
1 

0 . 50 hrs. 
0.50 hrs 



JL ± 

18. 00 hrs. 

1. 64 hrs . 
0 



0 3 

3 8 



0 



7 

1 

3 

1 
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table V - - C ontinue d 





Total 


OIAS 
U sers 


Counseling 
Cente r 
Users 


Very uncertain to uncertain 


1 


— 


1 


Very uncertain to certain 


0 




0 


Very uncertain to very 
certain 


1 





1 


b. No change in certainty 


7 


3 


4 


Very certain 


4 


2 


2 


Certain 


2 


0 


2 


Uncertain 


0 


0 


0 


Very uncertain 


1 


1 


0 


9. Personaj. satisfaction with 

inf "^rmation received from 
OIAS (Counseling Center): 

a. Very satisfied 


q 


2 


7 


b* Satisfied 


3 


0 


3 


c. Dissatisfied 


2 


1 


1 


d. Very dissatisfied 


0 


0 


0 
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BY TYPE OF INFORMATION SOUGHT 
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